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yO LonG As Newspapers 
are judged by the 
character and value of 
their contents--and let us 
pray that they always 
will be so judged--so long 
will Ghe News be accept- 
ed as “Supreme in Texas.” 


Circulation--business 
volume--these are mere 
physical assets, and Ghe 
News is amply endowed 
with both. 


But the Newspaper 
itself 1s the thing! 


Che Ballas Morning News 


““Supreme in Texas’’ 
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THE CENTER OF 
CLUB AND SOCIAL 
LIFE IN DALLAS 


“Home” to These Clubs 


Salesmanship Travelers 
Optimist Bonehead 
Pen Women Blue Goose 
Housewives Civitan 
Dallas Typothetae Lions 
Schubert Choral Kiwanis 
Ex-Service Men Rotary 

Old Colony Club 


R.B. ELLIFRITZ, Resident Director 
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ls Mexico A Dallas Marketé 


Dallas Exports for 1925 Exceed $3,000,000. By M. L. Bohan, Foreign Trade Secretary, 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 






oS, this manner, Pereyra, the historian, 
ae un describes Mexico. And Humbolt, 
eee less kind, calls it “a beggar sitting 

ve 9 
peewee on a bag of gold.” A land of con- 
tradictions where rags rub shoulders with silks 
and furs; where poverty seeks alms of riches; 
where hunger—‘of the belly kind”—peeks 
through windows at laden banquet tables— 

A country of God-made beauty where snow- 
capped peaks guard tropic canyons—where art 
and ignorance flourish side by side— 

A civilization and history dating back to those 
dim ages when Rome ruled Britain; a university 
antedating Harvard by a hundred years; a pub- 
lishing firm whose first book appeared two and 
a half centuries before Jefferson signed the 
Declaration of Independence— 

With wide expanses of its territory underlaid 
with oil; its mountains full of silver, copper, 
gold and iron; its forests thick with precious 
hardwoods, “the richest undeveloped accessible 
country in the world.” 

This, in truth, is Mexico. 

As the future becomes the present, Dallas will 
be ever more interested in its Southern neigh- 
bor. Today its exports to Mexico, though im- 
portant, are but ripples compared with the 
mighty tide of Dallas commerce, but hand in 
hand with the rising star of Mexico will stride 
the industrial growth of Dallas, each helping 
towards the consummation of their mutual 
destiny—Success. 

To succeed, their necessity is in common— 
they must produce. As the growth of industry 
in Dallas creates the need of wider markets, the 
development in Mexico will supply them. For 

Dallas  “south- 

ward flows the 

path of com- 
merce.” 


HE World’s Treasure House.” In 
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Mexican Trade Increasing 


NTIL 1924, no reliable statistics covering 

the exports of Dallas to Mexico were avail- 
able. During the World War, when European 
markets were closed, price was no consideration, 
and even the largest wholesalers supplied their 
needs in the Dallas market. It is estimated that 
the Mexican trade of this city averaged one and 
a half millions a year during the period 1920- 
1923 inclusive. Statistics compiled with the as- 
sistance of the Mexican Consul, Sr. Alfredo 
Banos Contreras, showed that during 1924 ship- 
ments from North Texas to Mexico totaled 
$2,154,403. North Texas, the section over 
which the local consulate has jurisdiction, is a 
very large territory, although the only exporting 
points are, in the order of their importance, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Sherman 
and Waco. Dallas and Fort Worth account for 
98% of the exports of this section. 


Freight and express shipments for 1925 were 
valued at $2,767,084; parcel post, $75,390, and 
indent sales, $160,000, making the grand total 
for the year $3,002,474. By indent sales is 
meant sales made by Dallas. branch firms for 
shipment from factories located in other Mexican 
consular districts. The figures given as the value 
of these shipments are the actual reported sales, 
and it is known that the figure is far below the 
actual total. 


A three million dollar trade is worth the 
while of any city, but it is far below the share 
which Dallas should have. Houston and San 
Antonio both led Dallas last year, the former 
having a Mexican export trade of $4,173,007.38, 
while the latter shipped $3,223,058.59. Seventy 
million — dollars 
worth of mer- 
chandise bound 
for Mexico 








Mexico’s Independence Monument, on America’s most beautiful boulevard, El] Paseo de la Reforma. 
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“The Sleeping Beauty.” Clethed in perpetual snow 
this famous volcano, Ixtaccihuatl, has watched the 
Toltecs build the mighty pyramids of the Valley oi 
Mexico and has seen Cortes and his gallant band 
defeat and conquer the proud empire of the Aztecs. 





The oil wells of Mexico have produced almost a billion barrels of 
petroleum in the last six years, and only 15,000 of Mexico’s fifteen 


million acres of oil lands have been exploited. 


Exterior and interior views of the church 
in the surrounding country. 


passed through the four Texas border points in 1925. Seventy million 
dollars—merchandise moving by. rail—merchandise originating, for 
the most part, north of Dallas. And this city only handled 4% of 
the business. There is room for expansion, plenty to work on now 
and more than enough for future growth. And the trade which 
passed through Texas is only 50% of what Mexico buys from the 
United States and less than 40% of Mexico’s total foreign purchases. 


The Export Leaders 

HE Mexican trade is, nevertheless, well distributed, both as to 

the number of firms engaged and the diversity of products exported. 
Eighty-nine Dallas concerns shipped goods to Mexico in 1925, and 
their exports are classified under sixty-four different headings. 

This diversity is of peculiar importance, as it shows that business 
men in a great number of lines are interested in this trade. The future 
of exporting is much more hopeful than if only a limited number of 
firms had commercial relations with Mexico, covering a restricted line 
of merchandise. 

Fort Worth ships lard, eggs, flour, wheat and tallow to Mexico. 
There are not more than six concerns which could properly be termed 
exporters. Wichita Falls has one mill shipping large quantities of 
flour. Sherman has three concerns doing some business in Mexico, 
and there is one company each in Waco, Corsicana and Athens which 


make occasional shipments to our neighbor on the south. 


What Analysis Shows 


—— BOUT 61% of the goods exported to Mexico are 

manufactured in North Texas. Jobbing accounts 
for 22% and raw materials amount to 17% of the 
total. 

Exports of foodstuffs top the list of goods bought 
by Mexico, accounting for exactly 50% of the busi- 
ness of North Texas. Machinery is another im- 
portant item, amounting to 10%, while clothing helps 
the cause by 9%. 

The relation which manufacturing bears to export- 
ing is clearly shown by these figures. Paradoxically, 
exports of foodstuffs play the leading role in the 
present Mexican business of this section. Mexico has 
the lands and climates which permit the growth of 
every cereal and 90% of the fruits known to man- 
kind. It has been said that Mexico “is a house of 
three stories.”” In that country can be found tropical 
jungles, temperate plateaus and frigid mountain peaks. 
Wheat and bananas, corn and rubber, barley and 
coffee—all these, and many more, are produced in 
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Mexico. As the country develops agriculturally, the importation of foodstuffs 
will decrease and exporting will help to pay for a greater percentage of manu- 
factured products. 

What Dallas Sells 

ALLAS being essentially a jobbing market, the opportunities for Mexican 
D trade should be first considered from this angle. There are many lines 
which can be profitably jobbed from this city. An outstanding example is 
automobile accessories. The 1925 Mexican trade of Dallas in this item was 
$93,498, and, if automobiles are considered, the total is increased to $245,425. 
If local houses take advantage of their opportunities, this trade can be ma- 
terially increased. The ambitious plans of the Mexican Government call 
for the construction of almost 4,000 miles of highways, connecting Mexico 
City with all the State capitals and ports. There are, at present, 30,000 
automobiles in Mexico, a large percentage of these being in Mexico City. 
The capital has splendid paved streets and many good roads leading to nearby 
towns. 

The greatest technique in the handling of foreign business has been de- 
veloped by local wholesale dry goods houses. The four firms exporting to 
Mexico did $312,061 worth of business last year. While the trade in this 
line will grow, it has a serious difficulty to overcome, as the majority of the 
dry goods sales must be made to the smaller retail firms, many controlled— 
not by Mexicans—but by foreigners whose credit is poor in any country. 

Miles of electrical wires and cables, thousands of horsepower in the form 
of generators, are shipped yearly to Mexico to help move the great industries 
already established in that country. There is only one 
Dallas firm specializing in Mexican trade in this line, 
although four concerns make occasional shipments. 




























Mexico is filled with monuments to her 
illustrious dead. The statue here shown 
is in memory of the last of the Monte- 
zumas whose empire had developed a civil- 
ization equal, in many respects, to that 
of Europe in the Sixteenth Century. 





Farm Implements and Machinery 
eo never has been developed agriculturally. 
Millions upon millions have been invested in the 
mineral and oil development of the country. But agri- 
culture, the greatest of the potential assets of this rich 
republic, is still about the same as it was in the centuries 
long since laid to rest. The ox team and the home- 
made harrow still are seen working the soil where, four 
hundred years ago, the Aztec and the Spaniard fought 
for the possession of America. 
Gradually the clank of steel plows and the rumble 
of heavy tractors are breaking the repose of sleepy vil- 
lages, and the awakening of tomorrow should find a 
great and profitable business in the distribution of these 
implements in Northern Mexico. 
Even today this business is increasing, and, when com- 
bined with the sales of gin machinery and other related 
































lines, brought $263,006 to Dallas in 1925. 


(Continued on page 24) 





Mexico has few navigable rivers but there is a great amount of 
undeveloped water power which will be harnessed in the future to 
develop the almost unlimitable resources of her lands and forests. 
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lo at Mexico City. The fa 
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Mexico 
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l mous cathedral, started in 1573, is shown in the background. The National Palace is at the reader’s right. 
City with a population in excess of 900,000 is one of the show places of North America. 





IF THE SHOE FITS--- 


Rosert J. SmitH, Secretary Fire Prevention Committee 


myND Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned!” Ancient 
Rome is now something 
to read about in his- 
tories. Since that time, 
though not all. musi- 
we have literally surpassed 





cians, 
Nero’s vaunted accomplishment. 


You and I know that 
we should conduct Fire 
Prevention Weeks and 
similar campaigns to 
educate that old rascal, 
General Public. He is 
a fine old chap—could uf 
not get along without 
him, in fact—but he is 
excessively careless and 
negligent. Of course, it 
shouldn’t be taken as 
personal—not for you 
or me. It couldn’t pos- 
sibly affect us, either 
directly or indirectly, 
for aren’t we always 
careful? 


Are we? Suppose 
we find out. 
Well, there were 


2,373 fires in Dallas 
last year, divided 


generally as 1,155 
building fires and 
1,218 grass, trash, 
etc. fires. The 


losses were $2,4381,- 
206.75 on buildings 
and contents. Nearly 
10% of our building 


permits. 

Too bad! Terrible 
loss! Downright ex- 
travagant! Careless 


and wasteful! Of course, 
most of it was covered 
by insurance—in fact, 
94%! So we classify i 
in our minds—file 
it (permanently)— 
and forget it, while 


isn’t to blame. But you, and I, and 
the other “yous and Is” who consti- 
tute Dallas, can. How? Let’s see. 

Suppose we start with the assump- 


tion a oe py ention, like Chari- 



















edd: 
at x 


ty, should begin 
at Lome. To be- 
gin at home, let 
us consider some 
of the chief 
causes of fires. 


— ~ 


Bien — Sees, 2 
we , 


persons killed 
ire cach day 


1000 


of property 
destroyed every 
minute. 






























we try to figure - —Cut Courtesy 
why our business 
failed to show more FIRE CAUSES—NOVEMBER, 1925 
profit on that big Acetylene torch ........................--- 2 Gas stove ae 
s NS nonce ctecceetcneraiceticeetts 9 Incendiary _................ me 
increase last year. RENE nigso5 rea eer 5 Baas Sire: i B 
Children with matches................. 2 Ont of ety Talis........................ 8 

’ ? 

What's past t SOIR IND oii ccc Overheated tar kettle................... 2 
Fixed eXPenses - Defective fire place........................ 1 Overheated wood stove................. 2 
Yes, I know, but Defective ignition (auto)............14 Short circuit on street wires..... 1 
what items does Defective sprinkler me IN cc ecces 7 
this include? Sal- Defective wiring ............ Sparks Sere | 
aries, rents—what! RI Nn es Spontaneous inti Sista 6 
I . ‘ jee Soren Teavkh and grase...................<.0...-2 10 

elem ag Flue burning ih. Unknown ain | eo ea 
miums practically Film Waste gaeeline ............................ 1 
2 cents out of each Gas leak (natural). 

















sales dollar? Why, 
we have never had a fire! No reason 
for such a high rate. It’s outrageous! 


Something must be done about it. 
Who ever heard of such a thing? 
There must be something wrong. 

_ And there is. Your insurance agent 
The fire department 
The water department 


can’t help it. 
can’t help it. 


Of 124 alarms reported by our Fire 
Marshal for November, the above 
chart shows the causes. 

Does this mean anything to you? 
To revert to our title, “If the Shoe 
Fits,” and ask if it does, is useless 
repetition, for IT DOES FIT. Re- 
gardless of where you live or how 


you live, where your business is lo- 
cated or how it is conducted, it fits. 
Recognize that fact, and apply it, and 
80% of our fires are eliminated. 
Aside from the very human item of 
lives involved—needlessly—by fires 
(there were 17 burned to death in 
Dallas in 1925) there is a very sound 
economic reason for reduction of fire 
losses and elimination of fire hazards. 
Assume that you sell shoes. Across 
the street is a store employing 25 
people. This store burns. The loss 
to building and con- 
tents is largely cov- 
ered by insurance, 
BUT— 
Nothing 
insurance policy 
covers permanent 
loss of trade to that 
merchant through 
the temporary ces- 
sation of business. 
No provision is 
made for the loss in 
wages to che 25 em- 
ployes. Some of 
them may never 
be re-engaged at 
the renewal of 
business, due to the 
loss suffered in 
good will. The mer- 
chant’s credit is im- 
paired—at least 
temporarily. It may 
go so far that he 
will not again en- 
gage in business. Now here’s where 
you, selling shoes, come in. Those 25 
employes of that merchant are logi- 
cal customers of yours. Their pur- 
chases, and the purchases they may 
influence, may be but little, but on 
the other hand, it may represent the 
difference between profit and loss at 
evend .of the year. The loss of their 
wages means a total 
oss of income for 
«m= the time being, and 


~ 


in the 
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“The Newarker” a consequent cur- 
tailment of expendi- 
tures. But this next point is even 


more important. A city whose fire 
losses aggregate 55% of the pre- 
miums in force is taken as a key city. 
For every 5% reduction in fire losses, 
there is a 3% reduction in the key 
1ate. This is a bonus for “good be- 
havior.” IN YOUR CITY AND MY 
CITY THERE IS A TOTAL PEN- 
ALTY OF 21 CENTS FOR EXCES- 
SIVE LOSSES. That 21 cents isn’t 
much by itself, is it? Then ponder 
over this. A penalty of 1 cent on 
Dallas insurance is equivalent to 
$37,000. Figure for yourself whether 
or not that 21 cents is much. “There 
is,” to quote a well-known beverage, 
“a reason” for your taking an in- 
terest in Fire Prevention. It means 
dollars and cents profit to you, 
whether you are doctor, merchant, 
lawyer or clerk, to reduce Dallas’ 
fire losses and hazards which cause 
them. (Continued on page 25) 
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Half a Millon 
Added to 
Dallas Payroll 


HE 66 new concerns 
which opened in Dallas 
during January added 
$497,000 to the yearly 
Dallas payroll. ‘these 
firms have employed 266 

ottice employes and 128 sa.esmen. 


Of the total number of new firms, 
927 are classified as reta-l, 11 whole- 
sale and 5 as manufacturing establish- 
ments. In addition there were 10 
sales offices 5 factory 





opened, 5 
branches carrying stocks in Dallas, 6 
real estate operators, 5 insurance 
firms, 3 professional offices, 2 cotton 
buyers, and a number of miscellane- 
ous firms. 

Thirteen of these new concerns 
were from other cities, and a brief 
description of a few of them will be 
given below: 

The Carlton Company, a million- 
dollar St. Louis concern, has opened 
a sample room on the ficst floor of 
the Santa Fe Building, Unit 1. This 
is a wholesale dry goods house, travel- 
ing 12 salesmen from Dallas. 


The Henderson Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ghio, have opened 
a complete factory branch in Dallas 
in the Santa Fe Building. C. E. 
Sherman is manager of the Dallas 
branch, which will travel 10 salesmen 
to Texas and Old Mexico. Taney 
handle automobile tires and acces- 
sories. 


The Maytag Company, manufac- 
turers of washing machines, from 
Newton, Iowa, have opened a com- 
plete factory branch at 808 Santa Fe 
Building. ‘Lhey will carry a complete 
warehouse stock of their machines in 
Dallas. Paul S. Jones .s manager of 
the Dallas branch, which will cover 
the Scate of ‘lexas, travelling a large 
number of salesmen out of Dallas. 


Lewis, Myers, Lewis & Co., manu- 
facturers of educational and Chatau- 
qua equipment of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
have opened a sales office at 1207 
Athletic Club Building. D. D. Beasley 
is manager of the Dallas branch. 
‘lwenty salesmen will travel out of 
Dallas to Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louis-ana, 


The Dallas Cut Glass Company, a 
complete branch factory of the St. 
Louis Cut Glass Company, has 
opened up at 1724 Young St. G. A. 
Olson is manager of the Dallas fac- 
tory, which will employ 12 people at 
the start, in addition to a number of 
salesmen who will cover the entire 
Southwest from Dallas. 


The H. W. Gossard Company, of 
Chicago, manufacturers of nationally 
advertised corsets, has opened a com- 
plete factory branch in the Santa Fe 


Building. W. G. Nelson is divisional 
sales manager. This company will 
employ 8 people in the office as well 
as travel six or more salesmen out of 
Dallas to the entire Southwest and 
New Mexico. While the company has 
many sales agencies in various parts 
of the world, Dallas is the fourth 
United States city to secure a com- 
plete factory branch. 


Felman & Curme, Inc., retail shoes, 
of Cheago, Illinois, have opened a 
sales office in Dallas at 16134% Main 
Street, A. S. Mills being the manager. 
This company is planning to open a 
factory branch in Dallas in the near 
future. 


Other foreign concerns to locate in 
Dallas are: 

McKay & Jones Company, roofing, 
from Philadelphia, Pa., 326 Trunk 
Ave.; Robert O. Jones, manager. 

Worden Henry Co., contractors, 
from Memphis, Tenn., 627 Kirby Bldg. 

Swastika Fuel Company, coal 
dealers, from Roswell, New Mexico; 
5730 Price Street. E. F. Hill, manager. 

Carson’s Linen Shop, retail dry 
goods and notions, from White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia; 1921 
Elm Street. B. S. Carson, proprietor. 

H. G. Fisher & Co., X-ray and 
physiotherapy equipment, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., 206 Liggett Bldg.; Geo. 
Bullock, Jr., manager. 

Bitting & Company, investments 
and loans, from St. Louis, Mo., 909 
Republic Bank Bldg.; J. A. Pondrom, 
manager. 


Art School Opens in Dallas 


ALLAS, printing and publishing 
D center of the South, now has an 
art school of instruction in advertis- 
ing and commercial illustration. The 
Dallas Art Institute, 1215% Main St., 
offers courses in drawing and paint- 
ing from the human figure, portrait 
and landscape painting, magazine and 
book illustration and advertising de- 
sign. Instructors are: James Arthur 
Waddell, formerly instructor in the 
Chicago Art Institute; Olin Herman 
Travis, former instructor in the Chi- 
cago Art Inst'tute and the Chicago 
Commercial Art School; Billie Ereau 
Waddell, well-known magazine illus- 
trator, and Kathryne Hail Travis, a 
student of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
Cincinnati Art Academy, Ohio 
Mechanics’ Institute and the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


The school is located on the second 
and third floors at 1215% Main St. 
The present enrollment is approxi- 
mately thirty pupils. 

0 


Automat Company Comes 
to Dallas 


HE Automat Company of Texas, 
Inc., makes sandwiches, pies, and 
cakes, for retail distribut’on through 
vending machines. The bakery is lo- 
cated at 5008 East Grand Avenue. It 
is modern in every respect and special 
(Continued on page 20) 








Speaking of Community 
Incomes 
By RHODES S. BAKER 


@N 1920 the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States 
advised the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Reve- 
nue of the United States 
that husbands and wives 





in Texas having community incomes 


could make separate returns, each 
paying taxes upon one-half only of 
the community income. This ruling 
has made it possible during the past 
five years for Texas tax-payers hav- 
ing community income to pay on the 
split income fifty-fifty basis. 


The reason for this ruling was that, 
under the laws of Texas as they have 
existed for more than eighty years, 
one-half of the community income be- 
longs absolutely to the husband and 
one-half absolutely to the wife, al- 
though by law the husband is given 
control over such community income. 


California is a community property 
State, but its community laws are 
quite different from the community 
laws in force in Texas, and the 
Treasury Department has not per- 
mitted husbands and wives in that 
State to pay on the split income basis 
as in Texas, and on January 4th of 
this year, in the case of the United 
States vs. Robbins, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided 
that, under the Cal:fornia community 
laws, the husband and wife should 
not be allowed to pay on community 
income upon a split basis, but that 
the husband must make a return cov- 
ering all community income and pay 
on that basis. The Court in that 
case strongly intimated that Congress 
had power to tax community incomes 
in all community law States as single 
incomes, and that the tax laws al- 
ready meant that such incomes should 
be so taxed. In view of the decision 
in the Robbins case, the Solicitor of 
the Internal Revenue Department has 
asked the Attorney General of the 
United States to rule again on the 
question of split returns, as it af- 
fects other commun'ty law States, 
such as Texas, and the Internal Rev- 
enue Department is arranging to se- 
cure a decision on the question as 
to Texas and the other community 
law States and expects to assess tax 
payers not only in the future, but 
for five years in the past, upon a 
consolidated income basis, if the At- 
torney General gives his opinion that 
the California rule, as stated in the 
Robbins case, applies to the other 
community law States. 


The effect of a change in the ruling 
will result, it is estimated, in Texas 
tax payers having to pay back taxes 
in excess of $25,000,000. Many men 
will be ruined thereby. 


The proposed change in policy is 
being fought in the office of the At- 
torney General and in the Board of 
Tax Appeals, and is to be fought in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
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Open Shop—R. S. Haseltine, Pres.; C. A. Jay, 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Real Estate Board—Henry S. Miller, Pres.; R. H. 
Cullom, Secretary. 

Automotive Trades Assn.—John E. Morriss, Pres. ; 

Connell, Executive Secretary. 

Kessler Plan Association—Dr. E. H. Cary, Pres.; 

John E. Surratt, Secretary. 








OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building. 1101 
Commerce St., corner Martin. Telephone X-5425 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR; 15c A COPY 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 














Entered as second-class mail matter Feb. 6, 1922, 
at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, under the act 
of March 3, 1879 








Member Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


(hamber (ommittees Named 


The following committees for 1926 
have been named: 

Highway Committee—Ray Shelton, 
chairman; C. L. Norsworthy and 
John E. Morriss. 

Post Office Committee—John W. 
Philp, chairman; W. M. Holland, 
W. H. Hitzelberger, C. E. Ulrick- 
son, J. Edgar Pew, A. M. Matson, 
John J. Simmons. ; 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce Referen- 
dum Committee—J. K. Hexter, 
chairman; Edward T. Moore, T. W. 
Vardell, Geo. Waverley Briggs, A. 
L. Reed. 

Southwest Development Service — 
John E. Owens, chairman; Charles 
Saville, W. T. Davis. 

Legal Affairs Committee—Carl B. 
Calloway, chairman; Paul Carring- 
ton, F. A. Leffingwell, Murphy W. 
Townsend. 

Air Transportation Committee—Joe 
E. Lawther, chairman; B. B. Owens, 


John Philp, Joseph H. Noyes, Fred 
Pruter. 


Fire Prevention Committee—A,. L. 
Ruebel, Chairman; Wm. Howard 
Beasley, S. W. Inglish, Paul Danna, 
J. W. Thompson, Fred Schoellkopf, 
A. R. Andrews, Robert J. Smith. 


Audit Committee—C. E. Calder, 
chairman; W. M. Holland, A. L. 
Reed. 


Finance Committee—Porter Lindsley, 
chairman; Ray Shelton, Fred 
Hoopes, J. B. Munns. 


Traffic Committee—Seth Tate, chair- 
man; Harry Lockett, A. C. Valen- 
tine, Myron Kirk, E. E. Lathan, 
P. A. Richardson, Lee Anderson, 
J. C. Tapp, Ferd Hicks, J. E. Far- 
row, V. R. Philley, J. W. Harper, 
M. W. Florer, A. B. Harris, B. H. 
Pittman, J. C. Greer, G. G. Tomlin- 
son, C. J. Wheeler, C. W. Higgin- 
son. 





‘Retailers Elect Shelton 


EPORTS of a year of activity and 
R accomplishments .were made at 
the annual meeting of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, a department of 
the Chamber of Commerce, held at 





RAY SHELTON 
President, Retail Merchants’ Association 


the Adolphus, January 19. D. L. 
Whittle, closing his second term as 
president, presided at the banquet. 
The principal address was made by 
Col. C. C. Walsh, Federal Reserve 
Agent, who spoke in an inspirational 
manner on “T'wo Profits in Business.” 
A. L. Reed, general manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, told of the 
activities and future aims of the 
Chamber. Harry D. Guy announced 
the Retail Merchants’ Institute to be 
held the week of February 1, each 
night at the Adolphus, with H. W. 
Stanley as the principal speaker. 
This is available to the general pub- 
lic through the courtesy of the Belo 
publications. 

The following nine members of the 
Retail Merchants’ Advisory Board 
were elected for a two-year term: 


Otto Lang, Z. E. Marvin, Joe Crad- 
dock, Sol Dreyfuss, F. F. Florence, 
M. E. Glass, Herman Philipson, Price 
Simpson and James K. Wilson. Hold- 
ever members of the board are: D. 
L. Whittle, W. H. Wray, A. L. 
Kramer, Ray Shelton, Harold Volk, 
W. R. Wilson, W. B. Russell, Jr., 
Eli Sanger, and Arthur A. Everts. 

Ray Shelton was elected president of 
the Association and Herman Philip- 
son, vice president, at the first meet- 
ing of the Board, held February 2. 
Z. E. Black will continue to serve as 
secretary. 


—--—(Q—- 
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Mexican Consul 
Sees Bright 
Export Future 





ALFREDO BANOS CONTRERAS 


HAT the large increase 
in Mexican business dur- 
ing 1915 will be dupli- 
cated in 1926 is the be- 
lief of Sr. Alfredo Banos 
Contreras, Mexican Con- 

sul at Dallas. Statistics recently com- 

piled by his office show that freight 
and express shipments from the Dal- 
las Consular District to Mexico to- 
talled $2,767,084 during 1925. Other 

Texas cities made a splendid showing 

in the total exports of the United 

States. A few of the principal Texas 

cities, with amounts exported, are 

given below: 





MOOR: ici ced $4,173,007.38 
Ban Antonio. «.......::...<.... 3,223,058.59 
Corpus Christi ............ ee 102,023.06 
Bae eee 46,523.25 
Rio Grande City .............. 24,283.79 
Port Arthur ...... Batcetoancides 488,751.73 


Exports through Texas_ border 
points to Mexico in 1925 were as fol- 
lows: 


ee: es cBesaccetas cat $37,814,126 
lf eee 13,442,693 
OO | 6,604,025 
WO Na ho ees 658,720 


The principal exports from Dallas 
were: 
Automotive products .............. $ 93,498 
Awnings, tents and bagging 97,159 


Cotton seed oil ................-c.-<- 166,496 
a ES 253,709 
- Electrical supplies .................. 102,229 
4 ete — EE eter ae 130,980 
Se ee nek See ee 199,896 
MUN het pte ds Se Bs 708,982 
a, 263,006 
BORD BOBS sare det eaten lk te 90,363 


Tallow 


TN eo Se 344,698 
Wooden Products .................... 10,656 
eee 152,544 


Note: The above figures cover only freight 
and express shipments and do not include 
parcel post nor orders sold by Dallas firms 
and shipped direct from northern factories. 


0 
Freshman—Two milk shakes. 
Freshman (later)—Change mine to 

a limeade. 

Clerk—What do you think this is? 

A sleight-of-hand show? 

—Mink. 








Good Will By Air 


An airplane good will tour is being 
planned by the Southwestern Retailer, 
with the intention of making Dallas 
one of the leading air centers of 
America. A number of Dallas busi- 
ness firms are being invited by letter 
to take part in the tour, which will 
occupy three days and cover a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles. The greater 
part of the Southwest will be covered. 
The project has the backing of the 
Dallas Flying Club. 




















Commerce Street, looking east from Akard Street. 
New Allen Building shown at right. 
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WN 1925 the Southwest— 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas and New 
Mexico — produced _ $1,- 
534,766,000. This was 
15.95% of the Nation’s 
crop values. Texas alone produced 
8.3% of the crop values of the United 
States. These Texas crops were 
valued at $799,330,000. Below are 
shown the crop values for the four 
ranking States: 








State Value Acres Cultivated 
ED menses $799,330,000.............. 27,786,000 
Iowa _.................-. 477,004,000... ..22,071,000 
California .......... 469,359,000... . 5,955,000* 
SS ae 459,904,000................20,854,000 


*California does very little general farming. 


Its acreage is largely in luxury crops—vege- 
tables and fruits under intensive cultivation. 


Texas exceeded Iowa, the next 
ranking State, by 67.5%, although the 
Lone Star State cultivated only 21.6% 
more acres. Texas averaged $32.36 
per acre in 1925 while Iowa averaged 
$21.61 per acre, Texas yielding 49% 
more per acre than Iowa. 


Crop Values in the Southwest 


Crop Values 
1925 


ere $799,33 ),000 
Oklahoma _........... . 318,559,000 
Arkansas . 226,113,000 


Louisiana ........ emer I 


New Mexico 29,332,000 
TH ee Leeencnean $1,534,766,000 
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MAKE YOUR OFFICE IN 


The ALLEN BUILDING 


Dallas’ Newest and Most Efficient Office Building 


Reserve Space Now,and Secure Choice of Location! Offices $32.50 to $65 
HUGH H. HOFF, Leasing Agent, With 


Lawrence Miller, Realtor 
. 818 Kirby Building 
a Phone X-7675 d 


rmers Add Bik 


A SUMMARY OF HOLLAND’S SOUTHWESTE; 


Cotton Production 
Texas produced 26.3% of the Amer- 
ican cotton crop. The Southwest pro- 
duced 52.1% of the American crop. 
Bales, 1925 
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SEPOR' 














era : 4,100,000 
Okiahoma 1,550,000 
Arkansas »530,00) 
Louisiana 900,000 
New Mexico 61,000 

RG ora tn ae tee 8,141,000 } 

Twenty Leading Texas Crops 

Crop Amount Farm Value 
Cotton 4,100,000 bales $379 250,00) 
Cotton Seed 1,050,000 tons 34,65 ),000 
Corn 26,809,000 bu. 29,499,000 
Wheat 6,552,000 bu. 10,156,0)0 
Barley 835,000 bu. 752.00) ; 
Oats 13,419,000 bu. 8,454,000 ( 
Rye 56,000 bu. 67,000 , 
Grain Sorghums 30,875,0.0 bu. 23,465,0. 0 . 
White Potatoes 1,378,000 bu. 3,307,000 
Sweet Potatoes 6,122,000 bu. 8,707,000 
Rice 6,048,000 bu. 9,012,000 j 
Broom Corn 1,700 tons 238,000 ‘ 
Hay 748,000 tons 13,844,000 
Peanuts 35,855,000 Ibs. 1,219,000 ] 
Sorghum Syrup _ 1,426,000 gllns. 1,326,000 
Sugar Cane Syrup 2,310,000 gllns. 3,003,0.0 ‘ 
App’es 264,000 bu. 422,000 ‘ 
Peaches 1,750,000 bu. 2,625,000 . 
Pears 386,000 bu. 521,000 ] 
Grapes RP: saskitnsanlatestoen I 


Texas is taking high rank in the 
production of vegetables and melons, 
also in the development of the citrus 
fruit industry. During 1925 vegetable 
shipments had a farm value of $14,- 















































194,000. The report on citrus fruits 
shows very rapid development in the i ; 
lower Rio Grande Valley and adjoin- ( 
ing counties. The fig industry, not 1 
referred to in a statistical way in this ; 
report, is valued at several million k 
dollars. Following is the report on ! ¢ 
Texas vegetable shipments: j - 
Crops Amount Farm Value E 
Onions 2,203,000 bu. $3,084,000 } 
Lettuce 68,000 crates 52,009 i I 
Spinach 4,639,000 bu. 2,876,000 s 
Early Irish Ptatos. 932,000 bu. 1,426,000 A 
Strawberries 1,078,000 qrts. 194,000 F 
Tomatoes 884,00) bu. 2,316,000 P 
Watermelons 5,636 cars 1,330,000 G 
—————— 
| 4 
| TEXAS CROP PRODUCTIFOR FIVE 
| 1921 1922 7 1923 
Cotton, bales .......... .. 2,198,200 3,221,906 5342,000 
Corn, bushels cosvee-e-e--- 156,900,000 114,580.00 500,000 
| Winter Wheat, bushels.. 20,810,000 9,900,001 370,000 
| Barley, bushels seeatees 1,900,000 1,800,006 592,000 
| Oats, bushels wuss. 88,600,009 33,500,00i 149,900,000 
Tame Hay, tons.............. 1,200,000 1,100,004 183,000 
Rice, bushels ...... we 6,009,000 6,000,008 9 800,000 
Sorghum Sirup, gallons 2,000,000 2,300,006 688,000 
mye, bushels ...........:....... 250,000 200,001 9 205,000 
Broom Corn, tons...... : 4,000 4,50! 9,300 
Potatoes, bushels ............ 2,100,000 2,400.00 925,000 
Sweet Potatoes, bushels 8,200,000 8,700, 00 880,000 
Apples, bushels 274,000 270,000 
Grapes, tons ........ 500 1,100 
Peaches, bushels ..... , 2,200,000 700,000 
Pears, bushels ................ 406,000 340,000 
Peanuts, Ibs. ................. ..123,800,000 600,000 
Grain Sorghums, bushels 56,500,000 602,000 
Snap Beans, hamper 274,000 302,000 
Cabbage, tons. ................ 44,800 22,000 
Cantaloupes, crates .... 61,000 215,000 
Carrots, bushels 2.000000... ....coco--as..+: 884,000 
Cucumbers, hampers ..... 152,000 165,000 
Egg Plant, bushels.......... 16,000 , 15,000 
Lettuce, crates 266,000 268,000 
Onions, bushels 2,174,000 ‘ 661,000 
Peppers, bushels 21,000 20,0008 3 35,000 
Spinach, bushels 2,105,000 2,299,008 2,549,000 
Strawberries, quarts 749,000 983,000 1,350,000 
Tomatoes, bushels 742,000 956,000 574,000 
Wat-rmzelons, cars ...... 7,808 8,542 9,195 
“3-year average. | 
—_——— — je 




















iiyn and a Flalf to Nation's Wealth 


New Mexico Crops—1925 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 





TEIREPORT OF JANUARY 23, 1926 
4 Snap Beans 364,000 hmprs. 553,000 
Cabbage 76,600 tons 915,000 
Cantaloupes 217,000 crates 402,000 
Carrots 1,501,000 bu. 585,000 
Sweet Corn 232,000 bu. 216,000 
Cucumbers 66,000 hmprs. 127,000 
} Egg Plants 38,000 bu. 52,000 
Peppers 38,000 bu. 66,000 

Texas Citrus Fruits 
1923 1924 1925 
Crates Crates Crates 
La Oranges 6,500 12,000 16,000 
, Grapefruit 65,100 211,000 279,000 








Apples 
Peaches 
Pears 
Grapes 


Sorghum Syrup 
Sugar Cane Syrup 


4,070,000 bu. 
2,200,000 bu. 
89,000 bu. 
4,400 tons 


2,584,000 gilns. 
360,000 g!Ins. 


Arkansas Crops—1925 


sosesseseeeees-s 220,113,000 


Farm Value 
$123,165,000 
25,245,009 
27,241,000 
585,000 
2,422,000 
14,000 
3,528,000 
3,825,000 
12,058,000 
9,238,009 
154,000 
2,403,000 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Total Farm Value of All 
Crops—1925  ...... 
Crop Amount 
Cotton 1,530,000 bales 
Cotton Seed 765,000 tons 
Corn 28,084,000 bu. 
Wheat 390,000 bu. 
Oats 4,176,000 bu. 
i Rye * 11,000 bu. 
| White Potatoes 1,680,000 bu. 
Sweet Potatoes 3,060,00) bu. 
Rice 8,039,000 bu. 
Hay 534,000 tons 
Peanuts 4,960,000 ibs. 


Oklahoma Crops—1925 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Total Farm Value of All 














Crops—1926  .......-...scosece--+s $318,559,000 
Crop Amount Farm Value 
Cotton 1,550,000 bales $131,750,000 
fl Cotton Seed 775,000 tons 25,575,000 
Corn 19,185,000 bu. 17,266,000 
Wheat 28,282,000 bu. 41,575,000 
Barley 1,764,000 bu. 1,323,000 
Oats 26,220,000 bu. 13,372,000 
Rye 396,000 bu. 436,000 
's Grain Sorghums 14,216,000 bu. 10,662,000 
{ White Potatoes 2,8.8,000 bu. 6,318,000 
| Sweet Potatoes 1,880,000 bu. 2,538,000 
Broom Corn 9,400 tons 1,278,000 
Hay 903,000 tons 18,244,000 
‘ Peanuts 4,900,000 Ibs. 157,000 
Sorghum Syrup _ 1,064,000 gllins. 990,000 
Apples 644,000 bu. 869,000 
Peaches 950,000 bu. 1,264,000 
Pears 146,000 bu. 234,000 
Grapes Ro een 
——_——— 
YTIMFOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
2 © 1923 1924 1925 Average 
900; 44342,000 4,770,000 4,100,000 3,726,420 
0 500,000 78,200,000 26,809,000 93,797,000 
00' $370,000 21,800,000 6,552,000 14,886,400 
00 592,000 3,220,000 835,000 2,069,400 
001 149,900,000 49,000,000 13,419,000 35,483,800 
006} 183,000 900,000 653,000 1,007,200 
108} 800,000 5,600,000 6,048,000 5,889,600 
0019 2,688,000 1,650,000 1,426,000 2,012,800 
00( ff 205,000 300,000 56,000 202,200 
01 = 9,800 4,800 1,700 4,860 
00/9} 1,925,000 2,223,000 2,310,000 2,191,600 
004 Hf 880,000 4,450,000 6,132,000 6,872,400 
004 | = 270,000 365,000 264,000 287,400 
100s) 1,100 1,300 2,090 1,138 
00 || 700,000 3,200,000 1,175,000 2,154,000 
)0¢ | 8 340,000 483,000 386,000 401,000 
00K | HB 600,000 44,100,000 35,855,000 75,191,000 
000 | i 602,000 45,375,000 30,875,000 42,750,400 
)00 302,000 361,000 364,000 290,400 
100 22,000 105,000 76,600 64,560 
108 |, HB 215,000 470,000 217,000 210,800 
-.o- ff 884,000 728,000 1,501,000 *622,600 
ow} 1 165,000 163,000 66,000 138,000 
10 FF 15,000 10,000 38,000 19,600 
on ff 263,000 176,000 68,000 214,600 
00 661,000 2,052,000 2,203,000 2,078,600 
ofp + 35,000 35,000 38,000: 23,800 
00% 2,549,000 2,649,000 4,639,000 2,848,200 
00 FF 2,350,000 1,368,000 1,078,000 1,.05,600 
100 574,000 868,000 884,000 804 800 
42 9,195 6,930 5,636 7,622 
| —THE EARTH. 








Louisiana Crops—1925 
(U. S. Departemnt of Agriculture) 
Total Farm Value of 


All Crops—1925 _........ .$161,482,000 

Crop Amount Farm Value 
Cotton 900,000 bales $81,450,000 
Cotton Seed 450,000 tons 14,850,000 
Corn 22,050,000 bu. 20,727,000 
Oats 630,000 bu. 504,000 
White Potatoes 1,800,000 bu. 3,780,000 
Sweet Potatoes 5,760,000 bu. 6,624,000 
Rice 14,985,000 bu. 22,927,000 
Hay 232,000 tons 4,343,000 
Peanuts 5,760,000 Ibs. 202,000 
Sorghum Syrup 75,000 glins. 60,000 
Sugar Cane Syrup 5,208,000 glins. 3,750,000 
Apples 28,000 bu. 56,000 
Peaches 275,000 bu. 550,000 
Pears 74,000 bu. 107,000 
Grapes Mr meee 
Tobacco 504,000 Ibs. 277,000 


Total Farm 


Value of 


All Crops—-19265. ......... -.+---29,332,000 

Crop Amount Farm Value 
Cotton 61,000 bales $5,490,000 
Cotton Seed 30,500 tons 1,006,500 
Corn 8,150,000 bushels 3,150,000 
Wheat 492,000 bushels 738,000 
Barley 85,000 bushels 72,090 
Oats 720,000 bushels 461,00 
Rye 4,000 bushels 4,000 
Grain Sorghums 1,800,000 bushels 1,170,000 
White Potatoes 150,000 bushels 300,000 
Sweet Potatoes 140,000 bushels 231,000 
Broom Corn 3,700 tons 333,000 
Hay 415,000 tons 6,141,000 
Beans (Dry) 399.000 bushels 1,317,000 
Sorghum Syrup 65,000 gallons 72,000 
Apples 1,021,000 bushels 1,532,000 
Peaches 156,000 bushels 273,000 
Pears 56,000 bushels 95,00) 
Grapes Cl ON otic 








KAHN'S~-FIFTY-TWO YEARS OF BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE~-KAHN'S 








“_--There’s a young 


_ fellow who will bear 


watching.” 


It Does Pay To Dress Well! 


E:M:KAHN & CO 


Main and Elm at Lamar 
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Liguts THAT ATTRACT 














HE small town inhabitant and the 
city individual are both attracted by lights 
as surely as the moth itself. @ The small 
merchant and theater can attract people to 
their places of business as successfully as the 
larger establishments. ( Lights need not be 
excessively bright nor numerous to attract 
favorable attention, but cheerful and pleas 
ing illumination is now proved a positive 
method of commanding interest. @ Our 
Illuminating Division will be glad to co 
operate with you in designing interior and 

exterior lighting installations. 


Telephone X-4151 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 


JACKSON AND BROWDER STREETS 
Interurban Building 





Sam Dysterbach is planning to add 
two more stories to his department 
stere at the corner of Elm and Pearl 
Streets. 

The foundation for the $850,000 
Highland Park Methodist Church is 
being laid and it is planned to finish 
the structure within the next few 
months. 

A notable feature of building 
operations for 1926 is the extension 
of the skyscraper area from the con- 
gested district, centering at Main and 
Akard, northward and_ eastward. 
Plans are being drawn for a twenty- 
two story building at Pacific and 
North St. Paul, and another building 
is being proposed for Bryan and Bul- 
lington Streets. 

One of the major building opera- 
tions tc be started this year is the 
first unit of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. This is to be 
built at Wood and Akard Streets at 
a cost of $1,250,000. Two units will 
be added later, and the project when 
consummated will represent an_ in- 
vestment of approximately $5,900,000. 
The first unit to be built w-.ll be 
twelve stories high; the second unit 
will be located at Jackson and Akard 
Streets and will be built in three or 
four years; the third unit will con- 
sist of eight or more stories. Work 
will be started on the first unit in 
May or June. 


——— 9——. 
Automat Company Comes 
to Dallas 


(Continued from page 9) 

care has been taken to make it en- 
tirely sanitary. Officers are: B. R. 
Dean, president; R. B. Allard, vice 
president; V. G. Shimmel of Fort 
Worth, vice president; Harry Sus- 
man, secretary-treasurer, and R. R. 
Dudley, sales manager. 

A complete list of new concerns is 
not carried in “Dallas,” as this in- 
formation is now being given in 
“Dallas Weekly.” 

—_——— 


Social Educational Classes 
Well Attended 


HE Dallas Institute for Social 

Education, under the auspices of 
the Civic Federation of Dallas, is 
holding an intensive Social Service 
Institute in its building at 2419 
Maple Avenue. 

This special training course for 
people interested in effective social 
work is being conducted by Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, who not only lec- 
tures on the fundamentals and 
methods of social case work and back- 
grounds of social work, but conducts 
numerous round table conferences. 
There are also special conferences led 
by Mrs. Kather-ne Gibson of Little 
Rock, Dr. Elsie Jenison of College of 
Industrial Arts, Henry Levy and 
Elmer Scott of Dallas, as well as a 
series of directed case conferences. 

This intensive institute began on 
January 18 and continues until Febru- 
ary 13. Numerous out-of-town 
students have registered from Galves- 
ton, Waxahachie, Gatesville and Fort 
Worth. 
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Business Opportunities 


SOP -acesseamaHanea Maasai wD sx 


(In replying to the following, please 
address the Industrial Department, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce.) 

Distribution Service: Chicago manu- 
facturer’s representative desires con- 
nection with Dallas manufacturer. Re- 
fer to No. 219. 

Card Index: Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer of mechanical card filing de- 
vice desires representation in Dallas. 
2efer to No. 220. 

Distribution Service: Los Angeles 
representative desires connections 
with Dallas manufacturers. Refer to 
No. 221. 

Insect Powders: Chicago manufac- 
turer desires Dallas sales agency to 
represent him in the Southwest. Re- 
fer to No. 222. 

Advertising Pens and Pencils: Chi- 
cago manufacturer desires salesman 
to cover Northeast Texas. Refer to 
No. 228. 

Boiler Room Supplies: Philadelphia 
manufacturer desires sales agency in 
Dallas. Refer to No. 224: 

Foreign Distribution Service: Porto 
Rico food broker wishes to represent 
Dallas manufacturer in that country. 
Refer to No. 225. 

Wheat Products: Chicago manu- 
facturer desires food broker or sales 
agency to represent them in Texas. 
Refer to No. 226. 

Curtain Rods: St. Louis manufac- 
turer desires Dallas agent to cover 
Northeast Texas. Refer to No. 227. 

Lumber Fireproofing: New York 
manufacturer desires Dallas lumber 
concern connection in Dallas. Refer 
to No. 228. 

Air Heaters, Fans and Blowers: 
New York manufacturer desires in- 
dividual or company to handle their 
account in Texas. Preferably should 
be engineers. Refer to No. 229. 

Air and Gas Furnaces: Cleveland 
manufacturer desires Dallas company 
to represent them in Texas (ex- 
clusive of Panhandle) and Arkansas. 
Nationally advertised product. Refer 
to No. 230. 

Bitters: Brooklyn medicine manu- 
facturer desires Dallas agent. Refer 
to No. 231. 

Zone Painting Machine: Ohio manu- 
facturer des:res representative in 
Dallas. Refer to No. 232. 

Ladies’ Undergarments: New York 
manufacturer desires resident repre- 
sentative. Refer to No. 233. 

Glue: Pittsburgh manufacturer de- 
sires connection with paint, varnish or 
hardware house to represent them in 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. Refer to No. 234. 

Distribution Service: New Orleans 
sales agency desires to represent 
Dallas manufacturers in that city and 
contiguous territory. Refer to No. 
235. 

Manila Rope and Cordage: Philip- 
pine manufacturer seeks connection 
with Dallas jobber. Refer to No. 236. 

Automatic Telephone System: Ohio 
manufacturer desires agency in Dal- 
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Our Famous Lines 
Range from 


Phonographs ....$25 to $300 
Radiolas .......... $35 to $575 
Pantropes ........ $250 to $600 


Panatrope-Radiolas 
....$650 to $1,000 


$25,000 
“a 


of Musical Instruments 
$25 to $25,000 


Used Pianos....$135 to $400 
New Pianos....$295 to $600 
Grand Pianos $685 to $2,600 
Ampicos ........ $985 to $4,200 


Pipe Organs........ 
$5,000 to $50,000 


WILL A. WATKIN COMPANY 


Established 1882 
PIANOS--PLAYERS--PANATROPES 


RADIOLAS 


--PIPE ORGANS 
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P. B. X. X-9331 


--and the man who 
runs it, with the 
assistance of more 
than a hundred 
Dallas people. 


Employers Casualty Co. 
Homer R. Mitchell, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
Interurban Building 


DALLAS 


Your old safe taken in trade. 


Abbey Brothers 


for less-- 


= 000 a a 
The Dallas Stock Company 


that writes sound Auto- 
mobile Insurance 





HOMER R. MITCHELL 
A 2 
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Don’t Carry 


Fire Insurance 


Consult us about your fire protection 


Santa Fe Building 


on your stock without insuring your records. 
Fire insurance premiums may well be saved if 
the complete records of your business are not 
protected in a fireproof safe. As a protection 
to yourself and to the insurance companies, 
they require the production of your vital busi- 
ness records after the fire. 


HAVE YOU A SAFE THAT PROTECTS? 


Liberal Terms. 


Phone X-5065 
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Is Mexico a Dallas Market? 


(Continued from page 7) 
When Manufacturing Comes 


iy industry develops in Dallas, 
more and more consideration 
will be given to the trade outlet of- 
fered by Mexico. Th’s country is now 
the sixth largest foreign customer of 
Uncle Sam. As the enormous wealth 
of its land is let loose by the magic 
wand of production, the consequent 
purchasing power and higher stand- 
ard of living of its people will 
furnish Dallas with a fertile field of 
expanson for the products of its 
factories. 


It should not be forgotten that mu- 
tual trade is a great builder of good 
will. While Dallas has much to sell 
Mexico, that country can supply this 
city w:th many products. A Dallas 
firm is now importing a carload of 
onyx from Puebla. Coffee, bananas, 
henequen, lumber and many other 
raw materials will eventually find 
their way to Dallas workshops. 


From 1923 to 1924 the Mexican 
trade of this city increased 35%; 
from 1924 to 1925 the increase was 
39%. Undoubtedly this rate of in- 
crease will continue, and by 1930 Dal- 
las will be selling a minimum of 
$10,000,000 in that country. 





0 


More About Texas 


The total value of tangible property 
in Texas in 1922, according to the 
United States census, was almost ten 
billions of dollars. It has since gone 
far past that sum. 


Texas has th'rty cities of more than 
ten thousand population. Only seven 
other States has as many such cities. 


Texas is led by only two States in 
the average production of peaches. 
California and Georgia each grow 
more of them. 


Texas has about eight milllon pecan 
trees and ships about 400 car loads 
of pecans a year. 


Texas has more than fifty per cent 
of all the Angora goats in the United 
States and produces more than one- 
half of the country’s total supply of 
mohair. 

Texas produces more turkeys than 
any other State. At the height of the 
summer season th’s State has about 
125,000,000 chickens and 10,000,000 
turkeys. 





—— (1) ——_. 


Col. W. E. Talbot has accepted ap- 
pointment as agency manager for the 
Southland Life Insurance Company, 
to succeed J. Howard Oden, who has 
resigned to enter the reinsurance 
field in New York City. 

o—— 





Approximately 250 agents and of- 
ficials of the Southland Life Insurance 
Company, left last month for the an- 
nual round-up of that company at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 
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If the Shoe Fits— 


(Continued from page 8) 


To turn the shield about, and read 
the reverse side, we learn that it is 
possible for all insurance to be can- 
celled unless these mounting losses 
are curbed. That means positive 
loss, in a deep crimson figure, to 
everyone. It means mounting costs 
of doing business, because of the 
necessity of self-insuring. It means, 
to repeat, that “the shoe fits,” and 
that this is a personal problem, to be 
handled in a personal way. Remem- 
ber the strength of the chain—you 
can be the strongest link; you may 
be the weakest. You are hereby ap- 
pointed a member of a committee of 
260,000, to stamp out carelessness, 
which, in the end, is responsible for 
all fires. 


Dallas is prone to boast of its ac- 
complishments. Can you—can I— 
boast of the second largest per capita 
fire loss in the United States. Are 
you proud of it? I’m ashamed of it. 
I believe you are. If you are, you'll 
get behind this thing and put it over. 


—— 0o0———_ 
A Salesman’s Resolve 


(From “Hardware Age’’) 


I Am Resolved, 


1. To treat each customer with the 
courtesy that springs from genu- 
ine friendliness and respect. 


To have more thought for the 
customer’s final satisfaction than 
for the amount of the immediate 
sale. 


bo 


3. To know my stock and to be ac- 
curate in statements about my 
merchandise. 


4. To be as attentive to the pur- 
chaser of an inexpensive article 
as to one whose needs are more 
elaborate. 


5. To be patient with the customer 
who is provoked; prompt with the 
customer who is hurried; sympa- 
thetic with the customer who is 
puzzled; considerate of those who 
are difficult to satisfy, and hos- 
pitable to those who are strangers 
in my store. 

6. To seek a fair understanding of 

the customer’s exact require- 

ments, that I may present mer- 
chandise which is precisely the 
thing desired. 

To be friendly, but not familiar; 

cheerful but not boisterous; to 

give information, not advice. 

8. To keep my service up to the 
standard of my merchandise. 

9. To increase my sales, not by 
means of persuasion or trickery, 
but by making customers feel 
that this is the store in which 
they are served pleasantly, capa- 
bly and promptly; so that they 
will wish to do as much of their 
buying here as their needs will 
permit. 

10. To be loyal to my employer, con- 

siderate toward my associates 

and thereby keep true to myself. 


“I 
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“FIVE GOOD HOTELS IN FOUR GOOD CITIES” 


THE}BAKER 
Dallas 


THE GUNTER 


San Antonio 


PEREREQDERCR REET ED DER EERE DEERE EERE EREE EERE EEE ERECT EER EEE EEE 


THE STEPHEN F. AUSTIN 


Austin 


“The Center of Each City” 
T. B. BAKER, President 


THE}TEXAS 
Ft. Worth 


THE MENGER 


San Antonio 
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Sound Protection—Adequate Serv 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 








Griffin & Camp 


ACCOUNTANTS 


Schoolar, Bird & Company | 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Eighteen Years 


AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
FEDERAL TAX SPECIALISTS 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 





Couch danas Works | 


Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 


Power Motors and Generators 





ATTORNEYS 


BOOKBINDERS 





Res. Phone 


Office Phone 
Y4561 H-4613 


HENRY NUSS 
BOOK BINDER 


and 
PAPER RULER 
Loose Leaf and Binders 





1517% Main, 3rd floor, Dallas 








COMMERCIAL w= thntenrd cen 


Fran Rogers 


Photographs for All Purposes 
1304 ELM ST. PHONES: X-4619; X-6321 








Phone X-4775 {fiji 











. L. Burcess L. . Burczss 
. P. Sapien M. N. Curestman 
O. D. Baunpivcs Oo. % Fountain 
H. A. Baveman L. E. Exuiott 
W. H. Wuitte 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
SADLER, CHRESTMAN 
& BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 


1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 
Specialties— 
ation, Insurance, Machinery and 
Real Estate Practice. 





RAYMOND STUDIO 
Commercial Photography 


2108 McKinney Ave. Phone Y-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 




















BUSINESS COLLEGES 





BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 
A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 














BANKS 


CONTRACTORS 











A Complete Banking and 
Trust Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Combined Resources 


$30,000,000.00 





W. E. CALLAHAN CON- 


STRUCTION CO. 
W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, 
President Vice President 
H. L. Johnson, Sec’y-Treas. 
General Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 























BLUE PRINTS 


_ SOUTHWESTERN 
setae pedal CO! 


NE Y-!063 





EMPLOYERS 


" ne 


Efficient and in- 
telligent office help 


gs” furnished promptly. 
Over Four Years in Dallas 


EMPLOYERS’ SERVICE 








Phone BUREAU X-7526 





ENGINEERS 


MYERS & NOYES 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Envestipations and Reports 


ENGINEERS—Cont’d. 


W. J. POWELL 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEER 
311 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DALLAS 
Municipal Engineering, Public Utilities, 
} Real Estate Development, Topographic 
Mapping, Reports, Appraisals. \ 





ENGRAVERS 


Eror OPEN SHOP 
=aNeq-¥- aval tets 


CALL X. or Y. 3997 
WHITE ENGRAVING CO. 





HOUSE MOVING 








Office Yard-Residence Phone H-5706 


C. Hansen & Son 
Practical 


Housemovers, Raisers and_ Shorers. 
Brick or Frame Buildings Raised, 
Moved or Straightened. 




















IN; SURANCE 


senoneneeling All Kinds 
Surety Bonds 
Standard Stock Companies Only 
Phone Us X-7184 | 
1001- 8 Prestertan ae 
: ——S SS "| 














Hanway & Williams 


INSURANCE IN ALLITS BRANCHES 
203 Central Bank Bldg. 
Telephone X-3822 
Members Dallas Chamber of Commerce 











JANITOR SUPPLIES 

-) Saniice 
lies 
Porting r Cleaning 
eyer&Son 


S2S5N.AKARD PHONE Y2844 







LUMBER 


Materials yet Co 0. 
(le mLutt Buildins 


YO6348 
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MAILING SHEET METAL—Cont’d. TYPEWRITERS 
Letter Copy Mailing Lists | John Schwarz Phone X-5708 
Multigraphing Maycut Letters A ' : i A omy means > eg & 
Woodstock and Oliver Typewriter 


DALLAS MAILING CO. 
191614 Main St. 
Y-6538 





OPTICIANS 


ssn 


HEITMAN OPTICAL Co. 
OPTOMETRISTS 
1602 MAIN ST. “DALLAS 








Standard of the Southwest 


—Corrugated Roofing 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks 
—Wagon Tanks 


Atlas Metal Works 
DALLAS 


























Agency 
We sell and exchange Typewriters of 
all makes 1519 Commerce St. 




















STAMPS—RUBBER 


S. L. Ewing 
Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
1606 Commerce 
X-3026 Dallas 





TOWEL SUPPLY 











PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 





311 Deere Bidg. 


X-2168 Delivery Service X-2168 


PHOTOSTATS 


For Copies of 


Commercial Papers, Leases, Drawings, Etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING CO. 
We do careful work 
DALLAS 





PRINTERS 


CTEVENSON PRINTING 0. 


HIGH CLASS PRINTING 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 





COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
TELEPHONE 1811% MAIN ST 
Y4436 “™®& DALLAS 








REAL ESTATE 


_ LAWRENCE MILLER 


REALTOR 


Business and Industrial 
Properties 
818 Kirby Bldg. X-7675 
SSS 





RUBBER STAMPS 
CONVENTION BADGES 








STENCILS—SEALS 
1015 Elm St., Dallas 


FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 








CANNON BALL TOWEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything furnished in the 


Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE X-2736 











HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 


Our Health and Accident pclicies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
a monthly income to policyholders disabled by sickness or accident. Special policies for 


business and professional men at very attractive rates. Nearly 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
$1,425,000.00 paid in benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS ASSOCIATION 
Price Cross, Pres. Dailas, Texas. Ben Haughton, Sec’y 











AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Authorized Service Station for most Automobile Electrical 
Equipment, Speedometers, and Magnetos. 


a | 

















STATIONERY 
ODEE SERVICE 
a S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 
TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
room soon Announces the Arrival of Early Spring Suiting 


Largest Publishers & Distributors of 
TEXAS STANDARD FORM 


LEGAL BLANKS 
in the world 


THE ODEE COMPANY 
The Legal Supahy House 











Main at Poydras 
Phone Y-6994 Dallas, Texas 














SHEET METAL 
ML [XN Syres 
Ely" 
Smith & Rawlings 


















13063 Main St. 

















Cc. B. ZUBER 


ZUBER & ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Building 


F. M. ZUBER 


Established 1918 











Nia-lrerat ELEVATORS 


GI7 WILSON BLOG. 


SOLD BY J. PEYTON HUNTE DALLAS 


BUILT BY AMERICAN ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Keeping Ur Wit h miprias 


John E. Morriss has been unani- 
mously re-elected president of the 
Cedar Crest Country Club. Other 
officers are: A. M. Rhodes, vice presi- 
dent; James K. Wilson, vice presi- 
dent; Jack B. Carter, secretary-treas- 
urer; M. L. Morris, finance commit- 
tee; E. R. Folmar, house committee; 
Alex Slaughter, grounds committee; 
Don F. Safford, tournament commit- 
tee; Oswin K. King, publicity; George 
A. Brewer, membership. 

ee 

The Peoples’ Finance Company of 
Dallas has voted an increase in capi- 
talization of $100,000, making the 
present capitalization $200,000. 

I 


The Dallas Camp, Modern Wood- 
men of America, celebrated their 20th 
anniversary last month. 

ee 

R. E. Ginn, former owner and 

manager of the Ginn Department 


* 
oon 






er results? 


918 Santa Fe Building 


One Letter 


NE letter from a Direct-by- mail 
campaign, prepared for its agencies 
by a national life insurance com- 
pany, has sold $730,000 in life insurance for 
its Boston agency since July 1, 1923. 

Up to a recent date 1,100 leads have been 
obtained from this letter by this agency alone. 


Are your sales letters just letters, or do they 
really hit the mark-~are you getting the prop- 


Store, has assumed management of 
the economy basement of A. Harris 
& Company. 

I 


E. L. Flippen, president of Arm- 
strong Packing Company, has been 
appointed to membership on the com- 
mittee to confer with livestock pro- 
ducers and the committee on ways 
and means of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

a 


Earl W. Cullum has been elected 
president of the Dallas Service Gro- 
cers’ Association. Other officers are: 
Fred Webber, first vice president; 
V. B. Littlejohn, second vice presi- 
dent; Joe E. Craddock, treasurer; W. 
L. Clark, secretary. 

ce 

The building at 1813 Main Street 
will be occupied by the Common- 
wealth Building and Loan Association. 





Fah GRA 


Commercial Printing €% Letter Service Co. 
Premier Mail Advertising Service of the Southwest 


X-8168 X-8169 X-3393 











It is being remodeled at a cost of 
$20,000. 
I 


The Continental Savings and Build- 
ing Association has leased the quar- 
ters now occupied by the Republic 
National Bank at 1305-7 Main Street, 
and will move into its new offices 
about February 15th. 

eee 


Jack Beall has been elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Electric Railway. 
The gross earnings of this company 
for 1925 amounted to $2,362,114.02. 
Operating expenses and taxes for the 
year were $1,524,615.31. Regular 
dividends on the first and second pre- 
ferred stocks were paid at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum. Dividends on 
the common stock were paid at the 
rate of 1 per cent per quarter for the 
first half of the year. 

ee 


L. O. Donald has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas County Retail 
Druggists’ Association. Other officers 
are: James Covington, vice president, 
and D. B. Blaine, secretary-treasurer. 

ee & 

Robert N. Watkin has left for New 
York to attend a meeting of the 
Music Advancement Committee of 
the Music Industries Chamber of 
Cemmerce, of which he is a member. 

Te 

Dr. Ben R. Buford has assumed ac- 
tive duties as the new president of 
the Baylor —— at Dallas. 

ee 


The Employers Casualty Company 
has elected the following officers: 
W. B. Head, president; Homer R. 
Mitchell, vice president and general 
manager; J. E. Farnsworth, vice 
president; A. F. Allen, secretary and 
assistant treasurer; E. E. Watts, 
treasurer and assistant secretary; 
W. B. Todd, assistant secretary; A. H. 
Plyer, assistant secretary. The busi- 
ness written by this company in- 
creased 20% last year. 

ee 

Since January 1, the Supply De- 
partment of the Western Electric 
Company is now known as the Gray- 
bar Electric Company. This involves 
no change whatever in this distribu- 
ting organization, nor does it affect 
facilities offered to buyers of electri- 
cal supplies all over the country. 

222 


E. H. Brown, a member of the Dal- 
las Camera Club, has been elected as 
vice president of the Associated Cam- 
era Clubs of America. 
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“Dallas” 


(This little poem on Dallas was written by 
Chas. D. Turner and used in a speech by him 
before a recent meeting of the Salesmanship 
Club.) 

In the romantic days of eighteen forty, 

When death and danger lurked in distant out- 
posts, 

Came brave and mighty pioneers to Texas, 

Who pitched their tents in wild and dangerous 
places ; 

Where many cities since have grown and 
flourished. 


First came Bryan—doughty, plucky, heroic 
Bryan, 

And pitched his tent at nightfall upon the 
silent river; 

Where since a mighty city has proudly reared 
its head, 

But then “twas only silence, lonely and for- 
bidding.” 


Next came Captain Gilbert, with Beeman and 
his daughter, 

Then began the reign of courteous hospitality, 

That ushered in the day of tender love end 
romance ; 

And wedding bells made music, where silence 
reigned before. 


The tent was then discarded, and a cabin took 
its place; 

And through the years that followed came 
other pioneers. 

There came Armstrong, Cockrell, Harwood, 
Sanger, Cole and Knight, 

Undeterred by hardships, seeking for adven- 
ture. 


They came afoot, on horseback, and in covered 
wagons, 

Across the broad prairies; swimming swollen 
rivers, 

Through the verdant forests, facing every 
danger, 

Setting up an empire, where Indians dwelt 
fore. 


In the spirit of adventure, and of romance, 

Of reliance and of courage, was born a little 
village 

That through the spirit of its fathers, full of 
faith and courage, 

Has grown into a city, a proud and splendid 
city. 

A city famed in all the country for its 
strength and vigor, 

For its homes and dwellings, places of esthetic 
beauty ; 

For its parks of verdant glory, and its zephyrs 
from the sea; 

And no less for its business, its bustling 
shops and marts of trade. 


But this song is one of heroes, of brave and 
courtly men, 

Like those who settled Dallas in the days of 
long ago; 

And when the muse of poetry shall touch the 
rhythmic string, 

She shall sing of glory, of honor and of 
valiant men. 

And the spirit of the fathers, full of courage, 
faith and truth, 

That has made our city prosper, through the 
stress of passing years, 

Shall, within the bosoms of those who live 
within her gates, 

Raise aloft ‘Excelsior’s Banner,” and keep 
her virtue paramount. 


a OO 


Barksdale Company Moves 


HE Barksdale Company, Inc., has 

moved its plant from 4038 Com- 
merce Street to 4032 Commerce. This 
manufacturing establishment, which 
was started only a few months ago, 
is incorporated for $20,000 and is 
financed entirely with Dallas capital. 
This concern makes mayonnaise, rel- 
ish, thousand island dressing and 
other quality food products. Sales are 
nade direct to the retail trade and 
this plant is selling its products 
throughout the Southwest. 
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i TOE can help you solve your 
distribution problems in an 


i economical way and invite your 
: inquiries for any information. 






































































































































































|| Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 













































































DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Ask our engineers. 


THE 





INSTALLATION 
Industrial 


~FTEN our customers are careless 
}| about their gas equipment, just 
because this city has such an in- 
expensive fuel. There are restau- 
rant ranges in town using more 
gas than is necessary, industries 
that are not getting perfect com- 
bustion and large buildings that are wasting heat. 


There are certain types and adjustments that 
exactly suit each appliance and use. 


DALLAS GAS COMPAN’ 
Dispensers of Natural Gas 
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_NOW IN OUR gerry PLANT--CEDAR SPRINGS AND N. AKARD | 
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SHOW CASES AND MODERN STORE FIXTURES 


| 
| 
| 
| From Manufacturer Direct to You--at a Saving in Price and Freight. 
J 


Southern Fountain & Fixture Mfg. Co., Dallas 
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THE LATEST IN” ” COLD STORAGE 


Our new modern fireproof Cold Storage Building now complete and in 
operation. Our plant is declared to be the most desirably located site 
in Industrial Dallas-~-Houston Street at McKinney Ave. Your account 
solicited. Prompt service. No delay in receiving and distribution. 


MOORE VENTILATING SYSTEM 


Morgan Warehouse and Commercial Company 
Dallas, Texas Telephone Y-3723 

















CITY LOANS. 


UNLIMITED FUNDS 
At 6% and up 


To Loan on Dallas Business and Residence Properties 





Lire INSURANCE Comp, 
E. H. DAVIS, Loan Agent--X-4557 
802 SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BUILDING 
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The world moves. Keep up 
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* you his latest work at >. 
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‘ THE EDIPHONE f a 
=: 2025 Jackson St. Phone X-6976 
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Twelve-Year Sales Record 
On Automobiles 


HAT the Southwest is the fastest 

growing, and the most important 
automotive market of its size in the 
United States is ind’cated by motor 
vehicle registration since 1913. 


In 1913 the Southwest had 4 per 
cent of the Nation’s motor vehicles. 


In 1917 the Southwest had 5.7 per 
cent of the motor vehicles, and in 
1925 these five States registered 8.5 
per cent of the country’s total. 


Today approximately 10 per cent of 
the motor vehicles of the United 
States are in the Southwest, with a 
still greater per cent to be marked up 
with next year’s registration. 


These are important facts, not only 
for the manufacturer of automobiles, 
but also the accessory and tire man- 
ufacturers. 


Since 1920 the Southwest has made 
more than a 150 per cent increase in 
motor vehicle registrations! The five 
Southwest States today have 30,000 
miles of improved highways, or a lit- 
tle less than 10 per cent of the total 
for the United States. Thirteen per 
cent of the Federal aid road funds for 
1926-27 has been allotted to the 
Southwest. For several years. the 
Southwest has built more roads, just 
as it has bought more cars, than any 
other section of equal population. 


Two significant cond tions have con- 
tributed to making these remarkable 
developments of the market. The 
Southwest is an agricultural emp-re 
that is fast increasing in numbers and 
wealth, besides being a territory that 
has more than doubled its manufac- 
turing output in five years. With the 
increased wealth and population com- 
ing from these developments, the five 
Southwest States, during the coming 
months, will buy a greater portion of 
automative merchandise. 

—Holland’s. 
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City of Dallas 


The Printing Centre 
of the Southwest 





Dorsey-Dallas 
Printers 
offer Fast Service on any order 
Phone X 1491 Dorsey Building 
The Business Man's Department Store 
Commerce and Jackson 
at Poydras 
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The signal lamp glimmers The signal lamp glows on 
only slightly, or doesn’t and off steadily when you 
light at all when you jiggle b move the receiver hook up 
the receiver hook rapidly. S and down S-L-O-W.L-Y. 


She Can’t See A Glow From 
An Unlighted Lamp 


HEN you “jiggle” the receiver hook rapidly in an 

effort to get immediate response to your recall signal, 
you expect the operator to see a signal lamp that barely 
flickers or does not light at all. 


But when you move the hook up and down s-l-o-w-L-y, the 
signal lamp glows and goes out at regular intervals and 
thus attracts the operator’s attention. 


Your line is only one of several she is handling and watch- 
ful as her eyes are, she cannot serve you properly unless 
you allow the signal lamp to function correctly. 





The next time you wish to recall the operator, remember 
that she cannot see a glow from an unlighted lamp. Move 
the hook up and down slowly. 


Visit a central office and see the signal lamp and other 
apparatus in operation. You are welcome at any time. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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1/400 ACRES OF PROTECTED PROPERTY 









ITH broad vision and far- 
reaching endeavor Highland 
Park West day by day rises to 
new heights of beauty and 
distinction, offering the utmost 
obtainable to the homebuilder 
appreciative of the finest in 
residential splendor. 










(Tippen-Prather Realty ©» 


OWNERS - DEVELOPERS - AGENTS - 
4800 PRESTON ROAD 
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